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JUNTUS NOT IDENTIFIED. 
(CONTINUED.) 

Now for my hypothesis. I promis- 
ed to attempt an explanation of cer- 
tain facts upon which Mr. Taylor has 
bottomed his superstructure. He ad- 
mits that Sir Philip Francis was sus- 
pected to Le Veteran----because, in 
Lord Barrington’s reply to one of his 


came satisfied that he had wronged 
an innocent man. He would be anxi- 
ous to atone for it. And as a man he 
did atone for it by using his interest 
to get him the appointment to India. 
This explains the quarrel, and this 
explains the reconciliation. It is at 
least quite as probable that he should 
atone for an injury, as that he should 
reward, with such zeal the. bitterest 
enemy that man ever had. It is at 
least quite as probable that he should 
feel a desire to bury the remembrance 
of his injuries and suspicions, be- 
neath a load of gratitude, when he 
found that Sir Philip was not Vete- 
ran, as that he should have piled his 
bounties upon the villain that assailed 
him like an assassin—the moment he 
knew for a certainty that he was Ve- 
teran. Men do not forget vengeance 
so soon. 


Noblemen do not receive 
such ignominy with such grateful ac- 
quiescence. ‘The time has gone by 
for man to heap ignited coals of fire 


letters---he, Lord Barrington, is com- | 
pared with his clerks: and, because | 
Sir Philip was immediately dismissed | 
after Veteran’s reply to this letter. | 


He probably was suspected. It is 
perfectly natural, I admit it. 1 ad- 
mit also that he was expelled—turn- 
ed neck and heels into the street, be- 
cause he was suspecied. Now it ap- 
pears to me that, without violenve to 
the common feeling of men—or dis- 
turbing any of the facts here collec- 
ted, we may suppose that Lor Bar- 
rington turned Sir Philip out of of- 
fice merely on suspicion, thst he did 
him injustice—and repented : that ef- 
ther he never met with any fact to con- 
firm his suspicions, or that he did mect 
with some fact to contradict them. I 
assume, that - Lord ~e be- 





upon the head of his enemy. In our 
times, he would sooner cover him alive 
in burning embers, than to do one act 
of kindness in his extremity. 

Thas it seems to me that there was 
enough at the time in the letters of 
Veteran, to excite some suspicion of 
Sir Philip. Others were upon the 
scent then, as Mr. Taylor is now, but 
they doubled in their track, and re- 
linquished the pursuit of their prey, 
when they encountered absurdity and 
contradiction. Notso with Mr. Tay- 
lor, he is too staunch to be dishear- 
tened. He is of a breed that will run 
itself to death after its own shadow. 
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To hunt with such a pack, you must } other supposition, I confess I should 


: 


make them face the light. If they 
turn their backs upon it, as he has— 
you make every hound his own hunts- 
man. He stops when he is exhausted 
and never till he is exhausted. 

But let us proceed. Much specu- 
lation has been indulged respecting a 
private letter to Woodfall, in which 
Junius exhibits a great disregard for 
money: and others, where he fre- 
quently manifests a noble disregard 
of such matters of fact-affairs that so 
disturb’ common men, may have 
argued as we should think, with some 
probability, from their circumstances 
that Junius must have been affluent. 
But all this Mr. Taylor whistles at. 
Junius refuses to share the profit of 
his letters. That profit must have 
been considerable. He also promi- 
ses, with an arm of princely munifi- 
cence to indemnify Woodfall for all 
losses sustained on his account. He 
does this too, at the very time that 
prosecutions are pending against him 
on account of these very letters. But 
this, says Mr. Taylor, quoting six 
lines of poetry—this is all moon- 
shine. Junius denied to be thought 
of high rank—-how could he “ conta- 
niinate his fingers with base bribes ?” 
And yet know that Mr. Francis had 
never received more than 400, a year 
—was under the necessity of living 
like a gentleman, a thing almost im- 
possible with such a pitiful income ; 
we know too, that at the time this 
letter was written, refusing to share 
the profits of Junius with Mr. Wood- 
fall, and making him a present of 
them exclusively, that Sir Philip had 
drawn no salary from his office for 
nearly a year—and during that time 
had been travelling through Europe. 
How could such a man play off such 
an expensive trick. It might be after 
all, Mr. Francis may have discover- 
ed the philosopher’s stone in his tra- 
vels, and hence acquired a noble dis- 
regard for pounds, shillings & pence, 
and thereby qualified himself for in- 
demnifying Mr. Woodfall. On any 


abandon my hypothesis, if I stumbled 
upon such tip-toe magnanimity in the 
conduct of a disbanded clerk from the 
war-oflice, nearly a whole year with- 
out pay, and fresh from an expensive 
travelling jaunt. 

It is worthy of remark, that Mr. 
Taylor says, p.75, “from May 1772, 
the Public Advertiser contains no 
more attacks on Whately, Bradshaw, 
or Chamier: (the personal rivals of 
Sir Philip.) This is worth an obser- 
vation. It appears to me that, if I 
were certain that all these attacks 
against these men did come from Sir 
Piilip—I should say, after this time 
he says no more on the subject—not 
that there is no more said. Perhaps 
this is unworthy of notice, but it 
strikes me that this mode of expres- 
sion implies, that ofhers had attacked 
these very persons. If I am right, 
the fact of their all ceasing to com- 
plain the moment Sir Philip Francis 
was dismissed, instead of proving 
that they are all one—proves that his 
dismissal was not the cause of their 
silence. If there were several wri- 
ters, it can hardly be expected that 
they should all throw by their pens, 
and cease to lampoon these block- 
leads, merely because Sir Philip was 
disgraced. That very circumstance 
one would think, if they had any in- 
tercourse or sympathy with him, 
would have operated rather as a sti- 
mulus to excite them to more vigorous 
efforts, than as an anolient to sooth 
their irascibility. If there were seve- 
ral writers then, it is highly probable 
that some other cause silenced them 
all about the same time. If so, it were 
ridiculous to account for their silence 
by Sir Philip’s dismissal. New in- 
digniti rarely operate as correctives 
to spirits already ina state of extreme 
excitement. 

And here, gentlemen, I come upon 
a thing somewhat ridiculous I must 
confess. It has little to do with Mr. 








Taylor or Sir Philip Francis; but it 
is an anecdote within my own obser- 
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Lord Chatham has these words, ** Re- 
corded fionors shall gather round his 
mouument and thicken over him. It 
is a solid fabric and will support the 
jaurels that adorn it. Is this gram- 
mar, or is it not? for here Mr. Cob- 
bett and Mr. Junius are at issue. Let 











day, on a certain occasion, I happen- 
el to have a newspaper in my hand. 
In glancing over it I fell on the name 
of William Cobbett. T'wo or three 
columns were occupied by one of his 
letters, and I soon discovered the rea- 
son. He was in a prodigious passion 
with a Frenchman—a new made no- 
bleman, who had republished Cob- 
bett’s grammar, with commentations. 
Cobbett gets quite furious about it, 
and in one of his notes extracts a 
couple of sentences from the French- 
man’s preface, which he contrives to 
make uncommonly ridiculous. These 
are the very words, * Recorded ho- 
nors shall gather round his monu- 
ment and thicken over nim.” Itisa 
solid fabric and will support the ho- 
nors that adorn it. Now, gentlemen, 
I beg you will inform me which I am 
to laugh at—the !renchman for steal- 
ing——Cobbett for his ignorance of Ju- 
nius—or Junius himself for a ridicu- 
lous blunder in grammar ? 

Again—-Jet us return to the subject, 
promising to bring it speedily to a 
conclusion. Mr. ‘Taylor labors hard 
to prove that Junius & Sir Philip are 
one, because their sentiments are the 
same. But here he errs in the fact. 
Sir Philip and Junius do not think 
alike even of Lord Chatham. Sir Phi- 
lip at one time calls him a great, il- 
lustrious, and faulty character. No 
more could have been said of him by 
his most enthusiastic admirer. No- 
body would pretend that the great 
Chatham was without faults. But 
Junws says in a confidential letter to 
Mr. Woodfall. ‘1 neither admire 
the writer----alluding to the Whig---- 
















































me tell You the story. The other | 


i 


vation. Junius in one of his letters || could say less in favor of Chatham 2 
to the Rev. Mr. Horne, speaking of || Not to admire him, is to hate him : 


to have all your senses blunted and 
scared with prejudice, or some other 
more diabolical passion. Not to ad- 
mire that man, was to be his enemy— 
to be incapable of measuring his atti- 
tude or comprehending his sublimity. 
Yet, in another place, a reluctant con- 
fession is wrung from Junius, in fa- 
vor of Chatham ; he becomes, in some 
measure, capable of enduring his glo- 
ry ; but he never----never speaks of 
him like Sir Philip Francis. « He 
is dead,” says the latter, “ in the full- 
ness and overflow of his heart---He 
is dead---and the sense, and honor, 
and character, and understanding of 
the nation are dead with him. He is 
dead, and has left nothing in this world 
that resembles him! What a tribute 
was that! to be uttered in the coun- 
cils of the nation: in the very tem- 
ple which Chatham himself had so of- 
ten illuminated with his presence. It 
is all veneration, tenderness, and af, 
fection. And there is nothing----ab- 
solutely nothing in Junius that resem 
bles it. 
Another formidable argument hag 
been produced by Mr. Taylor, found- 
ed on the declaration, that the letter 
of Junius to Lord Camden is the only 
one where the bitterness of his spirit 
gives way toencomium. Yet * Ve. 
teran” speaks of Mr. Francis, parti- 
cularly, as a faithful servant of the 
public ; and ikerefore, says Mr. 'Tay- 
lor, Junius and Veteran and Sir Phi- 
| lip must be one person. - But this is 
| net true in point of fact. Whenever 
| an opportunity offers, Junius showers 
shis eulogium upon Mr. Grenville. 
| So does Veteran speak as worthy of 
‘another clerk, Mr. D’Oyly. Why 
‘not conclude then, if this mode of 
' reasoning be adopted, that Lord Cam- 
den is Junius ; ov that Veteran is Mr. 
| D’Oyly. Why was Mr. D’Oyly dis- 
{missed at the same time with Mr, 
| Francis? Was he also suspected ? 
| It is quite as likely that he is Vete- 








ner his idol---Lord Chatham.” Who 


‘pan, and that Lord Camden is Juni- 
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us---and therefore, that Mr. D’Oyly 
and Lord Camden are one, or that 
Junius, and Mr. Francis, and Veteran 
are one. 

We come now to another very in- 
genious argument. Junius, says Mr. 
Taylor, did not belong to the House 
of Lords, because he says to Lord 
Mansfield, “ If you suffer the doors 
of the House of Lords to be shut---- 
I now protest that I shall consider 
you as having made no reply.” Ju- 
nius, says Mr. Taylor, could not have 
belonged to the House of Lords ; be- 
cause, if he did, this is unintelligible. 
By allowing that he did not, it is per- 
fectly easy to be understood. Junius 
wanted to hear the debate, and could 
not hear it if the doors were shut. 
After this, Mr. Taylor proceeds to 
hear that Junius could not have be- 
longed to the House of Commons at 
the same time, for the same reason--- 
because, if he had, his duty would have 
confined him there though the House 
of Lords had been opened. Now I 
deny both these conclusions. Junius 
might have been a member of the 
House of Lords, and might still have 
written this very sentence to Lord 
Mansfield ; first, because he wished 
the world to hear Lord Mansfield’s 
defence. For either the proceedings 
would be secret, or they would not be 
secret. Ifthey were secret, Junius 
would have no advantage, though he 
were present as a member of the 
House of Lords. He would not have 
been at liberty to publish Lord Mans- 
field’s reply, and the public would 
never have known whether Lord 
Mansfield had replied to the accusa- 
tions of Junius or not. But, if they 
were not secret, it was yet for the in- 
terest of Junius to have the doors 
opened---though he were a member ; 
because, his object was to remain un- 
suspected. Every man therefore that 
was admitted, would help to divide 
the public attention; and knew the 
chance of the true author’s being dis- 
covered. For these reasons, there 
seems to be no difficulty in reconcil- 








: 


ing this letter with the fact, that Ju- 
nius was a member of the House of 
Lords. But let us suppose he was 
not. It is entirely immaterial. Mr. 
Taylor also contends, that he could 
not have been a member of the lower 
house. Now, I confess, that I see 
no difficulty at all in the supposition. 
If he was a member---though it were 
his duty to be there always, (which I 
deny) and though there was a call of 
the house on that evening—yet I say 
a member of the lower house might 
have heard the debate in the upper 
house ; and I must continue to main- 
tain this, until it be shown that a mem- 
ber of Parliament cannot do any thing 
contrary to his duty. Till then, I 
shall presuine to think that there is 
no absurdity in supposing Junius was 
a member of the lower or upper house 
—precisely as the argument may re- 
quire. I do not attempt to prove, from 
his letters that he was; for could I 
do that, it would knock Mr. Taylor 
in the head at once. All I aim at, is 
to prove that Mr. Taylor has not es- 
tablished that he was not. 

But the most extraordinary of all 
these-~as any other hypotbesis---in- 
explicable coincidencies, as they ap- 
pear to Mr. Taylor, and to his rea- 
ders also when they only glance over 
the page, are those between the lan- 
guage of Lord Chatham, and Junius, 
and Sir Philip. The same, or very 
nearly the same expressions are some- 
times found in each. Now, they are 
at least, a score of themes that will 
explain all this quite as charmingly 
as this of Mr. Taylor. And here, al- 
low me to make a remark which will 
startle those who have not read the 
book, as I have read it--it is this-—- 
that there is nothing in all these re- 
semblances which may not, without 
violence, be reconciled to the position 
that Sir Philip and Junius are total 
strangers. But there is infinitely 
more to prove, that Lord Chatham is 
Junius! Let us suppose fer a mo 
ment that Lord Chatham is Junius. 
I only do it for amusement, Is there 
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any thing extraordinary in his using 
the same phrases in his speeches and 
in his writings? In that case too, 
would it be remarkable, though the 
speeches were reported by a stranger, 
that if some resemblance should be 
found to his writings? Nothing at 
all. A peculiar phrase is soonest ob- 
served and most easily remembered. 
We never forget an uncommon re- 
mark. Lord Chatham must have 
spoken in peculiar phrases and uncom- 
mon remarks. ‘They cotild not be for- 
gotten. Sir Philip has recorded them. 
Others have recorded them. Some 
are to be found in Junius. But does 
this prove that all who remember 
what Lord Chatham said are there- 
fore but one person. 

But let us abandon this proposition. 
Lord Chatham then is not Junius. 
Let us suppose too, that Sir Philip is 
not Junius, Let us see if there be any 
thing difficult to reconcile in these 
facts. I am willing to take them al- 
together. Ido not choose from the 
testimony. I shall use Mr. Taylor’s 
own words to destroy his argument. 
At once then, to begin with, I admit 
without any qualification, that Sir 
Philip Francis is the reporter of Lord 
Chatham’s speeches—I admit it to the 
utmost extent that Mr. Taylor re- 
quires. But in return, I ask this con- 
cession—I ask Mr. ‘Taylor to admit, 
that there has been such a man as 
Lord Chatham. If he grants me that, 
he is welcome to all the rest of his 
facts. Mr. Taylor seems to go upon 
the supposition, that all these speeches 
are fabricated of moonshine: that 
they are not Lord Chatham’s speech- 
es in Parliament—--but Mr. Francis’ 
speeches on paper. Grant him this, 
and his business is settled. It would 
be conclusive in his favor. 

But I beg to enter my protest against 
that speculation. It is too absurd even 
for hypothesis. No man would ven- 
ture to publish at any time, a series 
of spurious speeches ; attributing them 
to the greatest statesman, and one of 
the greatest orators that ever shook 





the pillars of the British senate. No 
man would have the audacity to do 
this at any time. Still less a man of 
rank and character and talents like 
Sir Philip Francis. Still less would he 
dare to do it, if he did it at all---while 
there were hundreds who were witnes- 
ses & listeners to Chatham—and hun- 
dreds yet living to contradict and ex- 
pose the falsehood. Others have re- 
ported the very same speeches. Ma- 
ny others have taken notes of them 
undoubtedly. In substance, these re- 
ports must be the same. In manner, 
they must resemble each other in ma- 
ny peculiarities of their great origi- 
nal. All that draw from the same 
spring, must draw from the same 
tide. All that copy the same head, or 
describe the same scenery, must re- 
semble cach other. Something of the 
article may prevail, but they cannot 
so adulterate the spring, or mingle 
so much alloy with truth and nature 
as not to resemble each other, This 
is what is found in Junius and in Sir 
Philip. Each preserves the charac- 
ter, and something of the manner that 
prevailed in this great original. The 
more closely they approximate in lan- 
guage, and peculiarities, the more as- 
sured we become of their mutual fide- 
lity. If two persons paint a likeness, 
or tell a story, or repeat the words 
of a third person, we know that the 
nearer they are alike, the more truth 
there is in each. So in this, reports 
and letters——whatever resemblance 
there may be between the two repor- 
ters is honestly attributable to the fi- 
delity of their copy. Their study was 
the same, and the works must be 
nearly the same. 

But there are some trivial circum- 
stances to be collected on this sub- 
ject. Sir Philip Francis in one of his 
late speeches, speaking of a negocia- 
tion between Lord Chatham and the 
Spanish minister, declares that he 
penned the answer of Lord Chatham, 
as he had many other of his dictating. 
This is an important fact. Again, 
we know that when Mr, Francis was 
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in the office of the Secretary of State, 
he was immediately under the eye of 
Lord Chatham, and familiar with all 
his characteristics. It is natural to 
suppose that he would catch some- 
thing of Lord Chatham’s language, 
and even manner, We all imitate 
what we admire. Sometimes we do 
it voluntarily, but oftener involunta- 
rily. We imitate the gestures of one 
man—the walk of another—and the 
tones of a third. Our whole educa- 
tion is but a system of imitation.— 
How frequently it happens that a pe- 
«culiarity in the character of a young 
man can be immediately traced to 
some older man who has iniluence 
over him— whom he admires, even to 
intemperate enthusiasm. If we have 
any distinguishing properties, they 
are only encovraged, warmed, and 
cherished into luxuriance by encoun- 
tering other men, and asseciating 
other men with correspondent pro- 
perties. A passionate man becomes 
more passionate with another of the 
same character. Cowards become 
brave with the brave—and brave men 
tremble at the verge of cowardice, 
when surrounded by dastards. 
This 1 trust would be sufficient to 
account for such resemblance between 
the writings of Sir Philip Francis, or 
his speeches, and those of Lord Cha- 
tham. 
Francis became an indefatigable lis- 
tener and reporter, exclusively of 
Lord Chatham’s speeches, probably 
as models of cloquence—it is very 
reasonable to suppose that his habit 
of imitation weuld become more in- 
veterate——that unconsciously be would 
appropriate something more ef his 
daring originality—his Jofty intrepi- 
dity, and commanding energetic ve- 
hemence. We carrot listen or read 
long, without imbibing a portion ef 
what we adinire. He who plays with 
lightning must risk being consumed. 
‘We soon accommodate ourselves to 
the atmosphere that surrounds us. 1 
cannot help thinking therefore, that 
this resemblance, so far from ac- 


If we add to this, that Mr. | 


a 
counting for any peculiarity, is the 
most natural thing to be seen. 1 hope 
this is not a violent supposition. It 
appears to me to be perfectly simple 
and rational. ‘This then would ac- 
count for the resemblance between 
the speeches which we Know to be Sir 
Philip’s—and those which he has re- 
peated as Lord Chatham’s'; without 
rendering it necessary to suppose—- 
against all the laws of common sense, 
that he is the exclusive author of both. 

It now remains to reconcile the re- 
semblance between the speeches of 
Sir Philip—-the speeches of Lord 
Chatham as reported by Sir Philip, 
and the letiers of Junius. Nothing 
can be less difficult. There is no- 
thing extraordinary in supposing that 
Junius and Sir Philip were always 
| present when Lord Chatham mingled 
in the debate. There is nothing at 
all wonderful in such a circumstance. 
Two ordinary men night mect in the 
| House of Lords day after day for sea- 
' 





sons inthe same debate. The elo- 
quence of Lord Chatham was always 
of a character to draw an audience 


around him, let him speak on any 


lsubject he would. Thousands have 
heard every speech that he ever made. 
Is it remarkable, that among some 
thousands, two should chance to re- 
port the same specches? We know 
it is not. Mr.. Boyd has reported 
| these speeches precisely on the same 
| subject as these of Sir Philip. Others 
would do the same. It was the crisis 
-of public affairs. Dundreds and hun- 
| dreds every way qualified for report- 
}ing his speeches were drawn toge- 
i ther on these momentous occasions. 
| It is then wonderful that Sir Philip 
and Junius-—both being scholars— 
both politicians--both having every 
thing at stake en the administration ; 
is it wonderful, I ask, that both should 
) report the most extraordinary speech- 
es on the most extraordinary subjects. 
To me it appears to be exactly what 
must have happened. If Mr. Tay- 
; lors argument proves any thing, it 
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notes of Lord Chatham’s speeches— 
with Junius and Sir Philip. In this 
way he might identify half a hundred 
eminent men with Junius, 

It is possible then that Junius might 
have heard Lord Chatham, and yet 
that he is not Sir Philip Francis. 
This is all I ask. Junius and Sir 
Philip both heard Lord Chatham. 
We have a right to say this because it 
is rendered almost certain. We know 
that Sir Philip did—and we know 
from Junius’ letters that he had the 
most powerful motives to Icad him to 
parliament ; that he had in common 
with many others embarked his all in 
one adventure—and was like others, 
perpetually gazing upon the political 


est manifestations of the tempest. A 
shipwreck would have been fatal a- 
like to Junius, Sir Philip, and many 
others. 

Instead of tendering then, that there 
are so many resemblances between 
the reports of Junius and Sir Philip, 
it is not to be wondered at that they 
are not more frequent and more ex- 
act. We have a right to question the 
intesrity of both reports where they 
differ. And we are certain, that where 
they agree they must be faithful. Is 
it wonderful then, that such men as 
Junius and Sir Philip should make a 
faithful report ? 

That there is such a resemblance 
in both, must be chiefly attributed to 
the character of Lord Chatham. It 
would have been impossible to gull 
the public with spurious speeches of 
such aman. There must have been 
a close imitation, or the forgery would 
have been discovered, and the author 
held up in derision to the curses of all 
England. Such eloquence—such lan- 
guage as Lord Chatham’s ; burnsitself 
into the memory; works itself into 
the understanding of the most insen- 
sible, in characters of fire. They 
can never be extinguished. All men 
must remember his speeches if they 
have once heard them. All men there- 
fore become touchstones for the fideli- 





ty of Sir Philip’s reports. An ordi- 
nary speech may be reported in an or- 
dinary manner. It may be spurious 
without detection. But a great one 
cannot. All men feel a pride in re- 
membering greatness; and contra- 
dicting falsehood when it approaches 
the reputation, or the sepulchres of 
such men as Chatham. 

Here then we have a clue to all 
this mysterious resemblance through- 
out. Junius and Sir Philip both avow- 
edly report Lord Chatham’s speeches. 
Both therefore must use sometimes 
the very same language if they are 
faithful. Both from this practice of 


| reporting—would fall into a habit of 
, involuntary imitation. 
horizon ; and trembling at the slight- | 


Both, there- 
fore, would be likely sometimes to 
use his expressiuns in their own com- 
positions. No man will deny that 
he sometimes gets so intimate with 
the language and ideas of another, as 


| to use them for his own, without sus- 
| pecting that they are anothers. No 


man will deny, that he is sometimes 
in doubt, whether a phrase he has us- 
ed was his own or another mans.— 
Another fact to strengthen us in this 
supposition is this, We know that 
Junius did borrow whole phrases, not 
only from Chatham, but from Burke 
and many other orators, politicians, 
writers, or statesmen of the time — 
This is always acknowledged; and 
this is the chief reason why the let- 
ters have been ascribed to so many, 
and such contradictory characters. 
His chief purpose was to mislead and 
distract the public attention, to throw 
his parsuers at fault. 
( To be continued. ) 


From a London paper. 


LATE QUEEN OF ENGLAND: 


According to account, the circumstance 


which first excited a predilection for the 
Queen on the part of his Majesty, was 
the pathetic and spirited appeal which 
she made to Frederick the Great, in 1757, 
who had caused his troops to levy con- 
tributions in the Duchy of Mecklen- 
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burgh. The following is a copy of the | 


letter which she addressed to the inva- 
der: 
“ May it please your Majesty, 

“Tam ata loss whether I should con- 
ratulate, or condole, with you on your 
ate victory; since the same success 

which has covered you with laurels, has 
overspread the country of Mecklenburgh 
with desolation. I know, Sire, that it 
seems unbecoming my sex, in this age of 
vicious refinement, to feel for one’s coun- 
try, to lament the horrors of war, or wish 
for the return of peace. I know you may 
think it more properly my province to 
study the arts of pleasing, or to inspect 
subjects of a more domestic nature ; but, 
however unbecoming it may be in me, I 
cannot resist the desire of interceding 
for this unhapry people. 

“Tt was but a very few years ago, 
that this territory wore the most pleasing 
appearance. The country was cultivat- 
ed, the peasant looked cheerful, and the 
towns abounded with riches and festivi- 
ty! What an alteration at present from 
such a charming scene! Iam not ex- 
pert at description—nor can my fancy 
add any horrors to the picture ; but sure 
even conquerors themselves would weep 
at the hideous prespects now before me. 
The whole country, my dear country, 
lies one frightful waste, presenting oniy 
objects to excite terror, pity, and des- 
pair. The business of the husbandman 
and the shepherd are quite discontinued; 
the adiahiene and the shepherd are 
become soldiers themselves, and help to 
ravage the soil they formerly cultivated. 
The towns are inhabited only by old 
men, women and children ; perhaps here 
and there a warrior, by wounds, or loss 


of limbs, rendered unfit for service, left | 


at his door; his little children hang a- 
round him, ask an history of every 
wound, and grow themselves soldiers be- 
fore they find strength for the field. But 
this was nothing, did we not feel the 


alternate insolence of either army, as it } 


happens to advance or retreat, in pur- 
suing the operations of the campaign. It 


is impessible to express the confusion, | 


even of those whe call themselves our 
friends, create. Even those from whom 


we expect redress, oppress us with new |; 


calamities. From your justice, there- 
fore, it is, that we hope relief; to you, | 








—-— — C—O 

even children and women may complain, 

whose humanity stoops to the meanest 

petition, and whose power is capable of 

redressing the greatest injustice. 
“Tam, Sire, &c.” 
EE 

NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


Newly discovered People near the Pole. 


The following particulars respecting the 
newly discovered race of Esquimaux, 
were communicated by Sir John Ross : 
“ Tne Discovery Ships had been lying 

adjoining the land, between lat. 76 and 

77, fastened to an iceberg, for two or 

three days, and had just shoved off, when 

to their great surprise they saw some 
persons coming down from the interior, 
towards the shore, in sledges drawn by 
dogs. Our countrymen Pea wn foe 

ed 


| back: but on landing, the natives 


towards the interior. In order, if possi- 


| ble. to open a communication with them, 


an Esquimaux, on board the expedition, 
set off after them, and about three miles 


| over the ice, succeeded in this vbject, 


when he found he was able to make him- 
self imperfectly understood by them, 
and also to comprehend their meaning. 
“Qn the first introduction taking 
place, the natives inquired whether their 
Visiters came from the Sun or Moon? 


_the Esquimaux told them neither; but 


from a large country a great distance 


| from the south. They said this was iin- 
‘possible, as there was nothing to the 
, southward but uninhabitable ice. It was 
_ with great difficulty that they could be 
/convinced of their error, or led to re- 


gard our countrymen in any other light 
than as beings from some other planet. 
On being taken on board the vessels, they 


, manifested the utmost surprise at every 


thing they saw. ‘They could not for some 
time be persuaded that the ships were 
nut animals, and possessed the power of 
speaking: and when told that they were 
of the nature of houses, intimated that 
could not be, since the former went 
backwards and forwards while houses 
were stationary. They repeatedly hand- 


_led the clothes of the crews, and could 


not coaceive what sorts of skins they 
were made of; their own covering being 





wholly of that description. Of bread or 
groin they knew not the use; and on be- 
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ing induced to put some of the former 
into their mouths, after masticating it 
for some time, spit it out again as taste- 
less. Their own food, it appears, was 
chiefly fish and blubber. They had ne- 
ver seen any timber, and were quite ig- 
norant of its properties ; so that one of 
them, on going aboard, and seeing a 
mast laid upon the deck, attempted to 
take it up in his hands, as if he conceiv- 
ed it to be devoid of weight.—Another 
of them, on being taken into the cabin, 
and shewn his image in a mirror, started 
back with surprise, and could not, until 
after repeated assurances and experi- 
ments, be convinced that there was not 
some person behind the mirror. ‘They 
appeared to have no idea of a God, or of 
a iuture state ; nor do they seem, from 
what we can learn, to have any enemies, 
but supposed themselves sole monarchs 
of the universe.” 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 


Mr. Allen, 


Srxce our city has become so fashion- 
able, it is not to be wondered that mo- 
ney is s.arce, and all our ladies hand- 
some. I not unfrequently receive an in- 
vitation to spend an evening in the com- 
pany of ladies. After an introduction, I 
endeavor to be as sociable as possible, 
and flaiter myself that I am pretty well 
acquainted with the female part of the 
company. I wait on them home, and 
by way of charging my memory, take a 
vood look at their bonnets, and perhaps 
some other part of their wearing apparel, 
and thinking for a certainty that the first 
time we meet on the street 1 would re- 
cognise and make my best bow to them. 
But instead of that we meet, perhaps the 
very next day, and pass as though we 
had never seen each other before; she 
looking me full in the face for a bow, 
and I doubting whether I had ever seen 
the beautiful creature before, pass on 
without the slightest motion of my head. 
Now, Mr. Editor, as I know that this 
conduct is unpardonable, when the per- 
son thus offending is conscious of the 
fault, | must state to you the reason why 
T am often accused of this breach ef po- 
jiteness. Ihave told you that when in 
the company of young ladies, who to me 


are strangers, I take a good look at their 
dress in order to impress my mind with 
a recollection of their persons. Now, 
to me, this precaution would prove an 
unerring guide: But, who can identify 
those who like the camillion change color 
every time you see them! It has not 
unfrequently happened, that when pass- 
ing a file of ladies on the street, my ears 
have been penetrated with an unpleasant 
remark from those slighted maidens— 
such as, “La! Maria, Mr. C— is too 
proud to speak to us; pray, who is he, 
that we should condescend to bow first ?” 


| Passing on and meeting with another 
' group, their accents become more severe 


, —< That feliow must be either blind, or 
he is a fool; after having seen us home 
' last evening, he pretends that he dos’nt 
‘know us to-day!” Thus it is, that I 
am reproached for want of politeness ; 
| which, if realiy the case, I should be one 
| of the most uncouth wretches in this city. 
| But I defy any lady who dresses three 
, days alike, to bring any such charge 
| against me. We all know that dress 
has a powerful effect on ladies, particu- 
larly veils. In this favorite mantle of 
, the face, they all look beautiful. Hence, 
the deception of which I complain. I 
have seen ladies, who, when unmasked, 
displayed not one trait of resemblance 
to Venus, look most captivating when 
shaded with a veil. This mask, though 
ever so laudable, should have one other 
quality—it should remind the wearer, 
that while it rifles time of its ravages, it 
also hides from her acquaintances a pro- 
minent wrinkle by which she was dis- 
tinguished from others of her sex. If I 
see a lady one day, I should hesitate, if 
called on to swear to her person the next. 
Clad in all the varieties of the rainbow 
on Sunday, white as a snow-ball on Mon- 
day, and black as a crow on Tuesday— 
One day completely equipped for the 
ball-room, on another day exhibiting the 
bridal garb, and on a third, the sable and 
melancholy mourning habit. 
1 hope, Mr. Editor, that the reasons 
I have given, will in future spare me the 
reproaches above mentioned. I am con- 
vinced, that it does not proceed from in- 
difference on my part, nor for want of 
eye-sight, although I have been called a 
blind foo!. 
Your’s, &c. M. 
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PITTSBURG GAZETTE. 

Tae general pressure seems to in- 
crease; the gloom which overhangs 
us becomes darker and darker; the 
mechanical and manufacturing com- 
munity is languishing into annihila- 
tion; the cloud which is probably 
charged with materials for our ruin 
is almost bursting, and yet not one 
individual of eminence or standing 
has stepped forward to suggest a plan 





by which even temporary relief can | 


be procured. We, as humble mem- 


hers of society, having nothing at | 


stake, and influenced by no feelings 
but those of a love for our native 
place, and anxious for the fate of our 


wnechanical interest, which we proud- | 


ly view as the vivifying soul of Pitts- 
burg, have presumed to introduce our 
opinions at this eventful moment. If 
our ideas were not worthy of atten- 
tion; if, indeed, they have been such 
as ought to be regretted, we should 
have felt happy if some genius “ more 
lucky than the rest,” had come for- 
ward, if not to produce something in- 
faliible, yet to increase the store of 
alternatives. But nothing of this 
kind has occurred ; every individual 
appears to be involved in torturing 
doubt, or to vent the fruits of his re- 
flections in equivocal conjecture. The 
great point on which our city seems 
to dwell for consolation, is * that 
things will correct themselves.” We 
should be most happy to hear from 
any person iu our community, some- 
thing like the shadow of a reason, for 
this anticipation--what this belief is 
bottomed on, is to us one of those 
mysteries which our vulgar concep- 
tion cannot reach. Is there any rea- 
son to suppose that our present ex- 
port will increase in a ratio equal to 
the demands that are daily arising 
against our country? Of what is our 
export to consist, for as yet we have 
heard of but one or two cargoes of 
flour, which have left our country 
this season, and a whole region has 


| 
| 
| 











to agriculture, we asserted at our out- 
set, and we assert again, we have no 
pretensions to it, abstracted from 
manufactures ; with these in full ope- 
ration, it would be most lucrative ; 
without them, it must dwindle into 
the mere source for supplying the 
neighboring towns and villages. In- 
crease of specie is looked upon as the 
rule to judge of returning presperity ; 
let us ask how we are to get specic 
into our country? Is it to be wafted 
to our territory in vernal clouds, by 
an eastern wind? Will the Bank of 
the United States send it here to as- 
sist the branch in dispensing good to 
our citizens? No! In the most pros- 
perous state of our affairs, we could 
only expect to balance accounts with 
the eastward; and without a balance 
in our favor we could have no impor- 
tation of specie. The only channel 
by which it has ever come here is 
emigration, and of this we fear we 
are not doomed to benefit much in fu- 
ture; for the emigration goes far be- 
yond us now, and the country below 
is growing wiser than we. 

The fact is, that it is more than 
probable that we are on the eve of 
some great revolution ; if business is 
to be conducted to the same extent 
that it has been of late, something be- 
sides silver must be substituted as a 
local medium; credit must be bottom- 
ed on something else. We certainly 
do not go much beyond the mark, 
when we say that there is not a dollar 
in specie for every human being with- 
in the limits of the United States ; 
this fact, we believe, is susceptible of 
tolerably correct demonstration. As 
for Banks paying specie far be it from 
us to deprive them of this glory, in a 
wanton manner; but in investigating 
a subject, and in trying to produce a 
state of things which may prove be- 
neficial to the community, truth onght 
to bo told. We therefore assert, with- 
out fear of denial, that no bank in 
the state is paying specie; no bank 
has been paying specie since the sus- 


byen ransacked to procure this? As |} pension first took place, and that no 
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bank can pay specie ; and the impos- 
sibility contained ,in the last position 
is proved on the face of the late re- 
ports tothe auditor general. When 
we make this round assertion, we 
have reference to the spirit and not 
to the letter of the term, specie pay- 
ments. What we mean by specie 
payments, is the facility offered in 
the redemption of notes, by which 
specie change of any denomination, 
at least silver dollars, may be had by 
application to a bank, This we con- 
tend is not the case. We /car daily 
complaints from the cities that the of- 
ficers will pay nothing out plugged 
Portuguese, and other foreign goid. 
We know it to be the same case here; 
we have lately seen gold paid out of 
the branch in this place, which the 
holders would certainly find more dif- 
ficulty in passing, than they would, 
the worst Ghio paper. Where is the 
use then of keeping up the farcical 


shew of specie payments? No per- | 
sons are benefited by them in their 
present shape, but the retail mer- 
chant, and if they are persevered in, 


they must stop, by the natural course 
of things. 

We conclude then that one of the 
great causes of our distress, is the 
want of a circulating medium of some 
kind or other. The specie of all the 
banks in Pemsylvania, except the 
Bank of N. America, amounts to but 
little better than 1,300,000; we can- 
not depend upon this; we have but 
little bank paper in circulation, and 
this is generally Obio trash, about 
which we are perfectly ignorant.— 
The issue of the Pittsburg banks, do 
not amount to more than $0,000 dol- 
lars, this can be of no service here. 
We would propose then as we cannot 
be worsted by it,and as we must have 
a paper circulation or none, that 
mieans be taken to substitute our own 
for Ohio trash. 
institution for instance as the bank of 


and not pay specie, surely we should 
be better off than with the contempti- 


,our merchandise. 
| continued we can have a medium of 
our own, and we can extend the hand 


| simply this. 
| notes in circulation, with the useless 
| reputation of paying specie; or to 
| have a respected medium without this 


utility are forces 
| these whose exclusive duty it is to attend 





ble trifle, she has in circulation, with 
all her character for punctuality and 
ability. We do not see in what re- 
spect we should be bettered; it would 
give the bank an opportunity of ex- 
tending its discounts in a currency, 
we have confidence in; it would give 
more life to our manufactures, and 
rouse our dormant spirit of enter- 
prise. If specie payments are to be 
the order of the day, discounts may 
be curtailed ; our paper will not re- 
main in circulation, and we must im- 
plore the aid of Ohio, to supply us. 
with a medium, for market and for 
If they are dis- 


of patronage to the real supporters of 
Pittsburg. We consider the question 
It is better to have no 


reputation ! 
=e 
From the London Morning Chronicle of 
Dec. 8. 
Ir is instructive to observe, notwith- 


| standing the contempt in which the opi- 


nion of the mass of the people at large 
is held, by a certain class of politicians 
in this country, how often it happens 


‘that it is by the honest and loudly ex- 
| pressed feelings of the multitude, that 


measures of a a and 
upon the indolence of 


to the public welfare. We cannot but 
look at the late proceedings of the Old 
Bailey with a degree of exultation, at 


| this new proof of the manliness and in- 
' telligence of our countrymen. 
, verity of the punishment affixed to the 
‘crime of forgery, combined with the 


The se- 


temptations to commit it, which have 


| been heedlessly thrown in the way ot 
_ the needy, and the departure from’ the 
|ordiuary rules of evidence merely for 
| the convenience of the bank, have com- 
If so respectable an} bined to create that feeling, which is 


| now naturally expressed through the ver- 
Pittsburg would issue 300,000 dolls. |) 


dicts of juries. One of the rules of evi- 
dence, which the judges are in the habit 
of insisting on in other cases, is, that less 
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conclusive evidence of any fact shall 
not be received, when more conclusive 
ape is to be obtained. This rule may 


e mischievous, but it cannot be fit, that | 


if it be adhered to in other cases, it 
should be departed from for the sake of 
the bank. All persons and all corpora- 
tions are, according to the boasts of law- 
yers, equal in the eye of the law. There 
is not one measure of justice for the pow- 
erful, and another for the weak. Yet, 
have the judges constantly admitted the 
evidence of a Bank Inspector, who de- 
clares his opinion that a note is forged 
without giving his reason, while the 
Clerk, whose signature is forged, and 
who could speak with certainty, is not 
called upon, because his attendance 
might be inconvenient! Would the con- 
venience of a private merchant, in such 
a case, be for a moment regarded ?— 
Would he not be told, that his conveni- 
ence must not be put in competition with 
the claims of justice ? 

As to the severity of the punishment, 
the verdicts say enough? When there 
is a reluctance to prosecute, a refusal to 
convict, and an impossibility of execut- 
ing the punishment on all those who are 
convicted, nothing more need be said to 
prove that the punishment is too severe 
—because it defeats its own object, by 
rousing the feelings of mankind to coun- 
teract instead of assisting the law. Even 
if it could be proved that the forgery of a 
17. note is as mischievous a crime as the 
most sanguinary murder—as the massa- 
ere of a family, or the burning of a city, 


it would be of little purpose, unless the 


people at large thought so. ‘The crimi- 
nal law must be amended to meet the 
increasing intelligence of the age, or it 
will remain useless—disgusting us by its 
cruelty, and mocking us by its ineffici- 
ency. The declarations of the London 
juries cannot be misinterpreted or disre- 
garded. 

The temptations to commit forgery 
are great. 
out diminishing the paper circulation ? 
Can the commission which has been ap- 
pointed find any thing which man can 
do, that cannot be imitated by man? If 
they cannot, is it not worthy of consi- 
deration, whether the long list of pun- 
ishments, and the frightful amount of 
unpnoished crime, with all the vices in 


| 





Can they be lessened with- | 





its trair, do not of themselves form a 
sufficient reason for contracting the cir- 
culation of bank notes within the limits 
prescribed by ancient usage, even if the 
changes in the value of property, effect- 
ed by the arbitrary changes of the quan- 
tity of paper money did not direct us to 
the same conclusion. 

Weare drawn into these observations by 
the curious coincidence of there being at 
this time an actual canvass for signatures 
toa jobbing memorial to ee the 
issue of bank notes, instead of returning 
to a healthful metallic currency, while, at 
the same moment, four distinct juries 
have pronounced verdicts of acquittal for 
the alleged crime of forging or of uttering 
forged imitations of those notes. Thus 
the mercenary motives of jobbers and 
speculators seek to preserve a system, at 
which the moral feelings of the people at 
large revolt, and upen which they have 
given, at the criminal tribunal of the coun- 
try, a solemn and irrevocable decision. 
Those verdicts determine the case. The 
bank have now no expedient left for the 
continuance of a practice so vicious ; and, 
as we have said, there is no remedy but 
in withdrawing the small notes. 


Summary. 

AxoTnen instance of that awful as- 
cendency which manners have obtained 
over the laws of this country, is made 
evident by the premature death of Gen. 
Armstead T. Mason, a member of the 
Senate of the United States. While in 
the high and dignified office of a legisla- 
tor, performing an important and dele- 
gated trust of enacting laws for the go- 
vernment of millions of free-born souls, 
he is hurled into his grave, a mangled 
and bleeding corpse, leaving his wife a 
widow, and his child an orphan—and 
rushes headlong into the presence of an 
offended God. While we contemplate 
such awful spectacles, the affrighted 
blood runs back with chilness to the 
heart, and we ask ourselves involunta- 
rily this question, do we dream that we 
are in a Christian country swarming with 
Missionaries for the conversion of Pagan 
and savage tribes to the religion of our 
Redeemer—where liberty and law, and 
agriculture and commerce, and the mu- 
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ses and humanity are dancing on our na- 
tive hills, pouring the blossoms of civi- 
lization. over the desert wilderness, as- 
cending the bosoms of our native streams, 
our vast and almost interminable lakes, 
skimming with erial footsteps over the 
majestic world of waters that thunder 
upon our shores! Is this indeed the soil 
which Heaven has delighted to bless, re- 
sounding every Sabbath with the praises 
of the living God, where devotion kneels 
before the altar, and where piety burns 
her incense! Ifa demon was Jet loose 
from the infernal regions in quest of a 
tesidence more congenial to his nature, 
would not our own firmament be darken- 
ed with his wings—would not he select | 
for his abode a country where he could | 
stalk about at noon-day, and perpetrate ' 
all his ravages, indulge all his hateful | 
and malignant passions, in the very pre- 
sence of the altar made vocal with the 

raises of God! It is true, that we have | 
lan that denounce duelling, and yet we 
find that in the very midst of the assem- 
bly of the grave councils of the nation, a 
member of that august body is thrown 
into his grave, a mangled and bleeding 
corpse. 

Congress, or rather the Senate, have 
shewn some disposition to move in this 
melancholy affair. They have introduc- 
ed a motion, that they who have aided 
and abetted this duel, meaning, we pre- 
sume, in common parlance, the seconds, 
be struck off the rolls of the army. What 
will be the issue of this business, time 
must ascertain. 

It appears that our. conjectures were 
right, that Congress would not do any 
thing with regard to General Jackvon. 
We augured this fact from the feeble 
character of the report; from the previ- 
ous approbation of our chief magistrate 
which went to foreclose all public inqui- 
ry, unless Congress were prepared to in- 
culpate the conduct of the President 
likewise, and from the permission given 
by the House, that a report from the mi- 
nority of the committee approving of the 
conduct of the General to He upon the 
table. We have had in the course of 
the debate many well rounded speeches, 
many fine flaunting a about li- 
berty, beautifully adapted to the taste 
and comprehension of the ladies in the 














gallery. Here the matter was intended 


to end we presume at the outset, and we 
hope that it is ended to the ineffable de- 
light and amusement of the spectators in 
the gallery. Whether this is a prece- 
dent to be religiously observed in the 
case of the Bank likewise, remains yet 
to be decided. There is one fact against 
the construction, and that is, that Con- 
gress cannot constitutionally occupy so 
much time as they did on the Seminole 
question for the edification of the galle- 
ry spectators. In fact, when we take an 
impartial survey of public men and pub- 
lic measures, there is ample cause for 
the indulgence of the most alarming ap- 
prehensions. Our constitutional guar- 
dians sluinber at their posts---the brilli- 
ancy of military fame has, we fear, daz- 
zled the eyes of our Representatives---- 
we must say once more, that we have 
not been disappointed at this disposal of 
the question, and we can say with the 
witty but cynical Dean .of St. Patrick, 
“blessed is he who expecteth nothing, for 
he shall never be disappointed.” 

Mr Joseph Lancaster, so well known 
as the author of the mode of education 
that bears his name, has been delivering 
a course of lectures on the advantages 
resulting from an adoption of his system, 
in various parts of the United States. 
This man is an example of what benefit 
one man may be to his country, and to 
the human race, when he appropriates 
all h:s time and all his talents to the ob- 
ject in view. His name is known in all 
parts of the civilized world, as the friend 
and benefactor of the human race. What 
consolation must this philanthrophist de- 
rive, when he compares the public bene- 
fits resulting from his system in the out- 
set, with the large and diffusive obliga- 
tions that he has since conferred on the 
civilized world! What worldly honors 
---what emoluments could compensate 
Lancaster----how diminutive do titles, 
dukedoms, stars, and badges of nobility 
appear, when weighed in the balance 
against the reputation of Joseph Lancas- 
ter! Wherever he moves he is known 
by the name of the friend of the human 
race-—his character is a passport in all 
countries and in all societies. 

It appears from some recent English 
papers, that much apprehension is en- 
tertained, that the Bank of England 
will not redeem the pledge given by the, 
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government of the resumption of specie 
ayments. Several persons have beea 
indicted for committing forgery on the 
notes of the Bank, and have been ac- 
quitted by the Jury on account of the se- 
verity of the law which dooms the con- 
vict to death. This fact speaks volumes | 
on the necessity of reforming the Eng- | 
lish code of criminal justice. We do! 
not possess that sickly sensibility that | 
would abolish in all cases the punish- | 
ment of death ; nor do we doubt for a 
moment the right which legislators pos- 
sess to enact such alaw. Ifaman may 
lawfully destroy a tiger in his own de- 
fence, is it to be doubted that he may 
for the same reason destroy a human be- 
ing in his own defence, possessing all the 
properties of the tiger, with far more 
means of accomplishing his purpose! A 
murderer is a human tiger let loose upon 
society, and as much we conceive a le- 
gal object of destruction. But this ques- 
tion is widely distinct from that one that 
extends the punishment of death to 
crimes uf a secondary and subordinate 
character, such as forgery for example. 
A reformation in the English code of cri- 
minal jurisprudence has often been de- 
manded, and the probabilit y is, that this 
aera is not very distant. If jurors refuse 
to convict, because the punishment is 
too severe for the offence, the legisla- 
tors will be driven irresistibly to an 
amendment of the law. There is no al- 
ternative; the criminal justice of the 
country must sleep, and offenders will 
be enabled to perpetrate crimes with im- 
punity, merely because the laws are too 
sanguinary to be put in operation. 
While on this subject we will just notice 
the argument adopted by one of our pub- 
lic writers, to shew that the law of Con- 
gress denouncing death against robbers 
of the mail: he states, does not answer 
its purpose, because, although Hare and 
his associate, so recently paid the penal- 
ty of that offence by the forfeiture of 
tneir lives, the mail has been robbed 
again. ‘This is not we apprehend, a fair 
mode of considering the case; if the 
highest penalty that is in the power of 
the law to inflict does not prevent a re- 
— of such an outrage, would a 
ighter penalty answer the purpose! If 
the terrors of death do not restrain from 





such outrages, would imprisonment, 


prove more effectual! The fact advanc- 
ed by this writer only serves to prove, 
that it would neither be pradent nor po- 
litic to remit the rigour of such a law. 

It may be proper here to notice, that 
Gen. Armstead T’. Mason, recently sa- 
crificed at the shambles of honor, was 
not at the time of his death, as we were 
first informed, a member of the Senate 
or of the House of Representatives, he 
had tormerly been a member of Congress, 
and that probably led to the mistake on 
the part of our informant. 

A motion has been made on the fleor 
of the House of Representatives, the ob- 
ject of which is, to repeal the charter of 
the Bank of the United States. 











POBTRY. 


FROM THE UNION. 





THE PETITION. 


Unnar thy door—the rain pours fast— 
The storm is howling wildly ! 

Take pity on the poor outcast— 
Look on his mis’ries mildly : 

Relieve misfortune’s lowly child— 
Give pleasure for his sorrow ; 

Oh say—(for once his day-beam smil"d) 
“ Be thine @ cheery morrow :” 


Unbar thy door---chill blows the wind— 
The heath looks bleak and drearv: 
Be kind to him---who e’er was kind 
To wretches worn and weary ? 
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Ah! once a brighter day was mine— 
And friends, to aid, were pressing— 
Friends fled with fortune !—give, & thine 

Be ev’ry earthly blessing! 


THE REPLY. 


Whaat voice so weak and plaintively 
Sues at the Woodman’s door! 
ho braves the storm, who bows the 
knee— 
A suppliant sad and poor ? 
Thy prayer’s allow’d---come child of wo 
Come enter freely here: 
Forget thy wretched lot---forego 
The soul subduing tear : 


If thou art friendless---if no heart 

Of grandeur’s dazzling form, 
Solac’d—nor bade the clouds depart, 

Nor cheer’d thy gathering storm ; 

If thou a mother’s cheering voice,--- 

A father’s fostering care 

Hast early lost---still, still rejoice--- 

Life’s bud defies Despair ! 


Tho’ here no pageantry is seen— 

No labor’d anthems swell ; 

Yet Nature, rob’d in mountain green 
Here, pleas’d, delights to dwell ; 

Too Humble for the courts of Kings— 
Here, scattering leaf and flower 
Content, a wreath-dress’d beauty, brings 
An off’ring for each hour ! 


oe 


SCRAP. 


How sweet is the wild-rose that buds on 
the mountain, 
When summer bids honey buds, wafi- 
ton, to rove; 
And sweet is the lily that blows by the 
fountain, 
But oh! how much sweeter the maid 
that I love. 


How sweet is the primrose that grows in 
the wild wood, 


And near it where chaunted the soft | 


cooing dove ; 
And sweet is the bower I deck’d in my 
childhood, 


But oh! how much sweeter the maid , 


that I love. 


—_——— 
FROM THE MERCURY. 
Ler other bards sing of a hero or kind, 
In sonnet, or stanza, or ode, 








My subject shall be, what we seldom can 
see, 


A good, level, Turnpike Road. 


To those who can travel, o’er small stones 
or gravel, 
My verse may be welcome enough ; 
For as they proceed, they can run as they 
read, 
If they think it lamentable stuff. 


The road to Parnassus, or Halicarnassus, 
Is rough as my doggrel ditties ; 

But poets can fly—so need you and I, 
To get to our maritime cities. 


O’er rocks, and thro’ mud, our horses of 
blood, 
Neck or nothing may flounder along ; 
But when a neck’s broke, ’tis a comfort- 
less joke, 
To say a man’s road was the wrong. 


Our bridges of wood, if solid and good, 
May stride o’er a very wide river, 
But a creek or a run, with one worse 
than none, 
E’en in summer will make a man shi- 
ver. 


A hole for example, may serve as a sam- 


ey 
When your horse may a bone or two 
sevei, 
And if you fall down, forty miles from a 
town, 
You may roar for a doctor forever. 


Now and then a huge tree, quite as high 
as your knee, 
May stretch his old trunk quite across 
ou, 
Or ade rough stump, o’er which you 
must jump 
And if you’ve 
you. 


no skill, will unhorse 


Or you come to a swamp, that your cou- 
rage will damp, 
Where you grope all in vain for a bot- 
tom, 


i| Or else you must push, thro’ a thicket of 


brush, 
And hide your two eyes, if you’ve got 
’em. 


Then the mountains so high, with their 
woods in the sky, 
If o’er their rough backs you should 
ramble, 
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Up and down you must get, from the 
stage in a pet, 
Not to walk | presume—but to scram- 
ble. . 


Then excuse a rough ode, to a smooth 
turnpike road, . 
The pride of each plodding pedestrian, 
Where ladies may amble, and poets may 
ramble, 
With Pegasus frolics equestrian. 


And ye senators grave, if your necks ye 
would save, 

And secure us our trade and our riches, } 

Pray make us good roads to our sev’ral 


abodes, 
To keep the blind out of the ditches. 


Then shall a fine sign, invite you to dine, 
Good stabling afford, and good bed, sir, 
Where the fingers may rest, of each trav’- 
ling guest, 
As long as the eye’s in the head, sir. 
*Tis well understood, that our laws are 
all good, 
That we lack not for public instruction; 
Then amend us our ways, as soon as ye 
lease, 
The roads that all lead to destruction! 
W. A. (Alleghany. ) 


From the New-York Daily Advertiser. 


Lines on seeing an Infant Babe, asleep 
on its Mother’s bosom. 


Dedicated to the Mothers’ in New-York. 


Sieer on—no cares thy dreams molest, 
No sorrows yet alarm ; 
Now little stranzer, thou art blest, 
Thine empire is a mother’s breast, 
Thy shield a father’s arm. 


The early rose-bud clad in leaves, 
That form for it a fragrant bower, 
In stormy nights no ill receives ; 


But woe awaits the full blown flower. | 


Sleep on—no worldly blight is near, 
Sleep un: secure from danger ; 

I whisper to thee with a tear, 

Thou knowest all the peace that’s here, 
To wee, alone a stranger. 


May he who shelters the distrest, 
Secure thy soul from guile, 

And may’st thou ever sleep to rest, 
And ever wake to smile. 


| 








HI. ‘T. Feeess, 


From the National Intelligencer, of Jan. 28, 


The following Poem, written by James 
Montcomery, was recited by Joserx 
Lancaster, after his first lecture in 
the Hall of Representatives, with uni- 
versal approbation. 


Tue Lion o’er his wild domains 
Rules by the terror of his eye :— 
The eagle of the rock maintains 
By force his empire in the sky, 


The Shark, the tyrant of the flood, 
Pursues his prey with quenceless rage; 

Parent and young, unwean’d from blood, 
Are still the same from age to age. 

Of all that live, and move, and breathe, 
Man only rises o’er his birth— 

He looks around, above, beneath, 
At once the heir of Heaven and Earth- 


Force, cunning, speed, which nature gave 
‘The various tribes througlout her plan; 

Life to enjoy—-from death to save— 
These are the lowest powers of man. 


From strength to strength he travels on; 
He leaves the ling’ring brute behind ; 

And, when a few short years are gone, 
He soars, a disembodied mind. 


Destin’d his future course sublime 
Thro’ nobler, brighter paths to run ; 
With him the final end of time 
Is but eternity begun. 
What guides him in his high pursuit, 
Opens, illumines, cheers his way ? 
Discerns th’ immortal from the brute, 
God’s image from the mould of clay ? 


’Tis knowledge—knowledge to the soug 
Is power, and liberty, and peace: 
And, while celestial ages roll, 
The joys of knowledge shall increase. 
Aid, then, the gen‘rous plan, 
Which spreads the light with universal 
beams ; 
And through the human desart leads 
Truth’s living, pure, perpetual streams: 
Behold a new creation rise ! 
New spirit breath’d into the cled— 
Behold, the voice of wisdom cries ! 
Man, know thyself, and fear thy Gop. 


PRINTING 


of every description neatly executed 
at this office. 








